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ever concerning bipeds. And yet the doctrine of the distribution 
of the predicate supposes that the second proposition contains more 
information than the first concerning bipeds. Because we know that 
Some mammals are bipeds, we can say something about certain indi- 
vidual bipeds. But from the mere knowledge that Some mammals 
are not bipeds can we say something about every individual biped? 
Can we say something about each biped which we could not say 
without knowing that Some mammals are not bipeds? If we can 
not say something about every individual biped, how can we have 
information about more bipeds in the second proposition than we 
have in the first ? If Some bipeds are not mammals, were set down 
as the converse of Some mammals are not bipeds, the converse would 
be invalid, not because it contained more information than the con- 
vertend concerning mammals, but because it contained more infor- 
mation concerning bipeds. 

The truth of Some S is not P is consistent with the truth of 
either of the following propositions : All P is S and Some P is not S. 
This is evident from the following pairs of propositions : Some ani- 
mals are not horses — All horses are animals; Some Americans are 
not physicians — Some physicians are not Americans. If we write 
Some P is not S as the converse of Some S is not P, we exclude All 
P is S. This we are not justified in doing ; for it may be that All P 
is S is true. It is not because S is "distributed" in Some P is not S 
that this proposition is invalid, but because it purports to convey in- 
formation concerning P which the original proposition does not 
warrant. All S is P conveys information about every S ; but Some 
S is not P does not convey any information whatever, whether di- 
rectly or by implication, about P. And yet the assumption under- 
lying the doctrine of the distribution of the predicate is that the 
second proposition gives us as much information about P as the 
first one does about S. This assumption is unwarranted; and it is 
this assumption which is at the root of the difficulty that has arisen 
in connection with the partial inverse of All S is P. 

John J. Toohet. 

Georgetown University. 



A SOURCE OP THE PLOTINIAN MYSTICISM 

OUR purpose in this paper is to point out the systematic, or, as 
one might say figuratively, the deductive reasons which led 
to Plotinus's mysticism. Dean Inge in his Gifford Lectures has al- 
ready indicated the empirical reasons. He seems to feel that the 
experiencing of a mystic vision is enough warrant for a mystical 
interpretation of the universe. Since Porphyry's life of Plotinus 
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gives us ample testimony of his master's weakness for trances and 
his gift of second sight and of the more serious things which happen 
to certain souls, Dean Inge has a point of view which is perhaps 
hetter directed than our own. For it sees in mysticism that 
which is precious to every thinker of to-day, empirical data. As 
mystics have never been at a loss to point the finger of scorn at the 
half-way empiricism of tough-minded thinkers, Dean Inge's ac- 
count will be more than welcome both to disciples of Plotinus, as 
he admits himself to be 1 and urges all students to be, and to mystics 
of other schools. 

Yet there are reasons to believe that the empirical method was 
not the method which called most winningly to the post- Aristotelians. 
The reflective imagination of even the late Greek was directed by 
certain assumptions which were by no means empirically discovered. 
Some of them seem to be a sort of formulation in language of pre- 
vailing Greek taste and manners. That which acts, for instance, is 
always superior (Tifumrtpw) to that which is acted upon. That which 
is autonomous, or self-dependent, is perfect ; that which depends on 
something else is imperfect. That which is "natural," or in accord- 
ance with "nature" is good. Nothing exists without its own "ex- 
cellence," which is the satisfactory fulfilment of its function upon 
this earth. 2 One sees these and many other assumptions, now 
overtly acknowledged, now shown only through their implications, 
in the greater part of Greek reflective thought. The interesting 
feature of this is that Greek life actually seems to have gone on as if 
motivated by them as by maxims. 

Among the lesser of these axioms is one which Theophrastus in 
his de Sensu (No. 1) says divided Greek psychologists into two 
camps. It is the thesis that only like can know like. There was the 
likeness-school, to which Theophrastus assigned Parmenides, Em- 
pedocles, and Plato, and the contrast-school, to which he assigned 
Anaxagoras, who in spite of experience asserted that there was no 
perception without pain (de Sensu, No. 29), and Heracleitus. But 
as Beare points out in his Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition 
(p. 237), though there was a difference of opinion about sensation, 
they all agreed that in cognition proper there was an identity of 
character between the knower and the known. 

Plotinus, as one might infer from Plato's inclusion in the like- 
ness-school, also believed that only similar things could know one 
another. He asks, for instance (Enn., I., viii, 1), by what organ 
we can know evil, for none of our organs are evil in themselves. 

i See his Gifford Lectures, Vol. II., p. 219. 

2 This assumption at least had important implications. V. Nick. Ethics, I., 
vi, where the function of Man as Man is discussed. 
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He ends his chapter on beauty with the remark that a man should 
attempt to make his eye similar to the object he is trying to see; 
the eye, he says, harking back to Plato (Rep., 507), would never 
have been able to see the sun if it had not taken on sun-like qualities ; 
similarly the soul would be unable to see the beautiful if it did not 
first become beautiful itself. "Become then," he says (Enn., I., 
vi, 9), "godlike and beautiful if you wish to look upon God and the 
beautiful. ' ' 

It is in this assumption that we find, for our present purposes, a 
source of his mysticism. 

What now is knowledge like in the philosophy of Plotinus? It 
is not, as it was in Democritus and the Stoics, receptive ; it is active. 
There is no "given" in Plotinus; there is only a "made." The 
subject of knowledge is active even in sensation. "In vision," he 
says (Enn., III., vi, 2), "it is sight which acts and the eye which is 
acted upon." (Sight, it should be said, he thought could not be 
acted upon since it is incorporeal, and the incorporeal is impassive.) 
Sensations, he says as he opens this portion of the Enneads, 
are not passions but acts (ivtpycuu). Later, in a chapter which 
Porphyry testifies was written immediately after this (Enn., IV, 
iii, 26) he says, "Just as a workman is the soul in sensation, and as 
his tool, the body. ' ' Hence when he came to write on Sensation and 
Memory, he was prepared to begin by the assertion that sensations 
are not blows or imprints (tvVoi) received by the soul, nor yet the 
impressions of a seal (Enn., IV., i, 1). 

Rejecting a conclusion which later philosophers accepted with 
relish, Plotinus argued that if we perceived only the imprints of 
objects upon our souls, we should be seeing not the objects them- 
selves but their shadows. He takes as a typical case the experience 
of seeing, for sight was to him as to Aristotle (de Anim., 429a) the 
chief of our senses. There must be in vision both the seen and the 
seeing, the object and the cognitive — or here sensory — act; so that 
obviously sensations can not be imprints. Again, were objects inside 
our souls, as they would be if they were imprints, we should never 
have to figure out where visible things are and how large they are. 
"Thus I believe," he concludes (Enn., IV., vi, 2), "that the visible 
and the audible are distinguished by the soul, not as if they were 
both impressions, not that at all, nor yet images, but acts directed 
towards their natural objects." 

This is a sort of doctrine of specific energy turned inside out. 
Whereas Mueller believed that the stimulation of certain nerves 
was always provocative of the same type of sensation, no matter 
what the stimulus, Plotinus believed that certain faculties, like that 
of seeing, had certain appropriate objects which alone they could 
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deal with. A human being confronted by a conglomeration of sen- 
sory material, actively selects the visual by his power to see, the 
audible by his power to hear. 

Both sensation (aio-^o-is) and knowledge (k/omtis) are active. 
Plotinus is so firmly convinced of this that he invokes one to ex- 
plain the other, as when he explains the apparent diminution of 
far away objects by the eye 's inability to reach out beyond a certain 
distance (Enn., II., viii, 1). 

Just what act is involved in perceptual knowledge, Plotinus 
does not tell us specifically. He does say, however, that it is the 
operation of purely psychic functions, as distinct from such func- 
tions as the emotions, which are dependent on the body, and are 
hence impurely psychic. To know in the best way then, which is 
equivalent to knowing truly, would have the effect of exercising the 
purely psychic functions of man. 

The ideal of knowledge must lie in its approximation to ex- 
cellence, in its ability to achieve its aim. Now the aim of all things, 
in the Plotinian world, is first to produce (Enn., V., iv, 1), and 
then to return to the world of ideas. But the return to the world 
of ideas is in plain language an attempt to be oneself, for the idea 
of an object, in Plotinus if not in Plato, is both the model after which 
the object was made and the most perfect specimen of the object — 
and the second probably followed from the first. Even to-day the 
impulse to return to the pattern after which our institutions have 
been fashioned is not unknown ; almost all nationalistic propaganda 
relies upon some such assumption as the identity between the per- 
fect specimen and the original specimen. To Plotinus the beautiful 
object was the ideal object, or the object of this earth finally con- 
joined with the archetype in Heaven. To a Christian Plotinian who 
believed that man was made in the image of God, true knowledge 
would be that knowledge which most adequately fitted the divine 
word, which was not far from what the Christian philosophers did 
say. It would take us too far afield to discuss the point here, but 
a little exercise of one's imagination will lead one to see how wide- 
spread this conviction was and how in fact it lasted at least as late 
as Spinoza, whose intellectual affiliations with Plotinus are by no 
means widely enough acknowedged. 3 In scholastic language the 
Plotinian return to the world of ideas might be expressed as the 
coincidence of an object with its essence. But that coincidence is 
beauty, and furthermore it is goodness. 

It is those values which man strives to understand when he is 

» See the whole matter of sub specie aetemitatis, the Spinozistic conception 
of freedom, of time, and the refusal to relinquish the insolubility of the human 
being — homo cogitat. 
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in search of wisdom. That is why when one has analyzed the theory 
of knowledge of Plotinus, one sees clearly that knowledge is not the 
result of study, research, experimentation, observation, but of a pure 
life devoted to moral values. Knowledge must again be active and 
finally it must make the subject like the object — for only like can 
know like. 

Is it difficult to understand why he was a mystic? Ordinary 
knowledge seemed to him to be a separation of subject and object. 
Discursive reason, the affair of terms and propositions, seemed to 
make a schism in the cognitive act. What was required was a sort 
of fusion, for only a fusion of some sort would produce sufficient 
similarity between subject and object to make the cognitive relation 
true. He had, as we have said, rejected the Stoic theory of im- 
prints, so that an image of the One in a separated soul of man 
would not do the work. It must be a complete similarity, if any, 
and it must be active. Since all true knowledge about any object 
reveals the object as perfect, knowledge of God — as we have grown 
used to speak of the metaphysical object — must reveal God. But to 
do this thoroughly the subject must in some way turn into God. 

Plotinus found the fusion he wanted in the ecstatic vision, and 
inverting the Socratic formula of finding virtue in knowledge, he 
found knowledge in virtue. Hence training for the ecstatic vision was 
bound to be moral and not scientific. There is no need to trace here 
the steps along the Mystic Way which everyone knows, beginning sig- 
nificantly enough with a catharsis and ending with a banquet at 
which the soul becomes both the vision and the seer, at which it 
thinks in a manner which does not carry it beyond itself (Eim., VI., 
vii, 34-5-6). It apprehends its object intuitively (voepSs it^aadai). 

It has to be an intuitive apprehension, if Plotinus 's likeness- 
hypothesis is to be retained. The One has no qualities by which it 
can be described; it simply is (Eim., VI.,vii, 37). Hence the dis- 
cursive reason (and how beautifully this is reproduced in Bergson) 
can not adequately deal with it, for the discursive reason is analyti- 
cal (Enn., V., iii, 17). If the One has no distinguishable qualities, 
it may be said to have all qualities blended together ; blended, how- 
ever, not resting side by side unassimilated. Because they are thus 
blended, the One can not be said even to think (Eim., VI., vii, 39), 
for thinking would involve their separation. 

The soul to know the One must also lose its limiting attributes 
and its distinctiveness, for how — on Plotinus 's hypothesis — could 
the limited know the limitless? We must then set out to make 
ourselves expansive, to radiate as it were until we touch the edges 
of infinity. 
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As a matter of fact this would be a very difficult feat for us to 
perform in the Plotinian universe. For Plotinus has assured us 
already that there is an individual ideal to which each of us may 
struggle; not one great enveloping ideal for mankind as a whole, 
but separate ones for Plato and Socrates and Alcibiades {Enn., 
V., vii), for I suppose that that is the import of his chapter on the 
ideas of individuals. 4 But the idea of an individual person must be 
the limit of his perfection ; the copy can not exceed its pattern. Yet 
in the ecstatic vision we find oddly enough a mode of transcending 
that barrier and of working our way into the total being of the One. 

The first step in the process is obviously getting rid of the body. 
A body is the last thing on earth which characterizes the Plotinian 
One, for the corporeal is merely the possibility of everything else, 
whereas in the One everything is realized. Yet the simple expedient 
of disembodying the soul by suicide will not do, for that is violence 
{Enn., I., ix). The violence which is necessary for suicide would 
submit the soul to the degradation of passion, and that plainly 
would serve little for purifying it. 5 The natural way to get rid of 
the body is by exercising the virtues. For the exercise of the virtues 
is action, not passion, a distinction which carried in Plotinus 's mind 
a very heavy normative burden. 

One should note that this catharsis is not the negation of the 
Oriental mystic. As Dean Inge has pointed out, the via negatwa 
of Plotinus is somewhat different from what he calls "a progressive 
impoverishment of experience until nothing is left" (op. tit., II., 
p. 146). It is not oblivion in the sense that Nirvana is oblivion, for 
the soul when it is like the One must continue its activity. To be 
sure it involves a denial, but a denial of some things for the sake of 
affirming others. It is no cry to the heartsick to throw off desire ; 
it is a cry rather to assert oneself, to conquer that which degrades. 
Desire which elevates, such as love, is an integral part of the most 
excellent knowledge. 

The soul, after purifying itself and uncovering its likeness to 
the One, does not know the One simply by existing. There is no 
cognitive relation magically effected whenever two similar things 
exist side by side. The soul must advance to a contemplation of its 
object. 

But what act can the soul do to the One to bring about knowl- 
edge of it ? Nothing. For anything done to the One from without 

* Later Neoplatonists seem to have rejected this doctrine. Bouillet in his 
translation of the Enneads gives a note on Enn., V., vii, which cites Alcinous to 
this effect. 

6 Cf. Porphyry: Sententice, IX., Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1896, *0 -yoBi' 6i.va.Tos 
ShtXoSs - & v&v ovveyvwapjvos \vontvov tow o-tbimros iirb ^VXV S ' JK rwv <t>iKocb<piav, Xiio/t- 
ivr\% rip ipvxv* i** toO cdinaros • Kal, he adds shrewdly, oi wdvras Hrepos iripip iirerai. 
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would be a shocking limitation of that which by definition is un* 
limited. In the first place the One is not susceptible to a passion; 
it is impassive, as the pure soul is. In the second place there is 
nothing outside it. The One is all-inclusive; it absorbs even time 
into eternity. So it includes individual souls. Yet, since souls 
advance towards things which are like themselves and seek union 
with them (Enn., I., vi, 2) — a principle also of Greek physics, I 
believe — so now, having become similar to the One and in its pres- 
ence, they throw themselves into it, forgetting whether they are men 
or animals, or essences, or the whole (Enn., VI., vii, 34) . 

This is the banquet at which the soul achieves adequate knowl- 
edge of the One. It should not be considered a rejection of ordinary 
knowledge, but a development of it. The object is different. Since 
the object can not change to suit the limitations of the subject, the 
subject must change to fit the needs of the object. In knowing the 
One, the problem is to make the soul infinite in scope, perfect, in- 
definable. And since there can not be two beings so characterized, 
the result was bound to be a coalition. But the reason for the 
coalition can be found, not merely in Plotinus's quaint desire to be 
mystical, but in the fundamental principles of his theory of cog- 
nition. 

One word in conclusion. Knowledge of this sort is bound to be 
incommunicable, as all self-conscious mystics have recognized. It 
is only knowledge which is discursive which is communicable. Hence 
the only way to pass along the knowledge one apprehends in ecstasy 
is arousing the sentiments which characterize the ecstasy. That 
is why Plotinus could have urged that philosophers contemplate the 
beautiful and turn their thoughts from formal logic which, he says 
(Enn., I., iii, 5), is to dialectics what writing is to thought. 

Geobgb Boas. 

University or California. 

BEVIEWS AND ABSTBACTS OP LITEEATUBE 

Psychologie du Raisonnement. Eugenio Bignano. Paris: Alcan. 

1920. Pp. xi + 544. 

M. Bignano, the editor of the journal Scientia, and probably 
best known in this country as a biologist, attempts in this study a 
task which for the most part psychologists have been very chary of 
undertaking; and the wealth of suggestion and illumination that 
his broad scientific background is able to bring to it makes the 
American somewhat envious of the ease with which the French and 
the Italians can disregard the boundaries of the individual fach in 
the interests of a more comprehensive truth. M. Bignano, more- 



